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I.  D.  ''Councils'' 
Are  Prelude 
To  Autonomy 

Local  advisory  committees  have 
been  set  up  in  four  of  Alberta's 
50  Improvement  Districts.  They 
are  the  first  to  be  established  under 
provision  of  a  1956  amendment  to 
the  Improvement  District  Act.  All 
districts  are  administered  by  the 
Field  Service  Branch,  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  Purpose  of 
the  committees  is  to  present  to  the 
provincial  government  local  view- 
points on  the  development  of  facili- 
ties and  services  provided  by  gov- 
ernment departments. 

Improvement  districts  now  serv- 
ed by  advisory  committees  include 
No.  65,  Rockv  Mountain  House 
area;  No.  78,  Evansburg  area;  No. 

II,  Medicine  Hat  area;  and  No.  95, 
Edson  area. 

Committees  are  elected  at  public 
meetings  by  the  resident  ratepayers. 
Members  hold  status  similar  to  that 
of  municipal  councillors.  They  are 
paid  for  their  services  from  im- 
provement district  funds.  A  five- 
man  group  is  considered  the  most 
efficient  committee  size. 

Each  member  is  responsible  for 
a  section  of  his  improvement  dis- 
trict. Division  of  territory  is  made 
on  a  basis  of  population,  area  and 
road  mileage.  Committee  members 
make  proposals  on  the  type  and 
priority  of  slated  development,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  rate- 
payers in  their  sections.  Their 
recommendations,  though  not  bind- 
ing, greatly  assist  the  pattern  of 
jievelopment  for  which  government 
personnel  are  responsible. 

Finances,  roads,  schools  and 
health  services  are  among  the  mat- 
ters coming  under  the  purview  of 
such  committees.  Their  formation 
is  looked  upon  as  a  logical  prelude 
to  municipal  or  county  type  of  self 
government.  • 


School  Broadcasts  Describe 
Some  Alberta  Vocations 


Growth  of  radio  dramatization 
for  school  broadcasts  is  offering 
amateur  actors  in  Alberta  an  outlet 
for  their  talents.  The  School  Broad- 
casts Branch  of  the  Alberta  Depart- 
ment of  Education  periodically 
engages  services  of  some  30  actors 
and  free-lance  v/iitcis  in  producing 
an  average  of  three  dramatic  pro- 
grams per  week,  October  to  March. 
Much  script  writing  is  done  by 
recognized  radio  and  magazine  con- 
tributors. Drama  recruits  come  from 
many  fields  of  endeavour. 

On  of  the  most  comprehensive 
radio  productions  undertaken  by 
the  branch  early  in  1958  is  a  five- 
story  series  titled  "Albertans  at 
Work."  Each  is  14  minutes  in 
broadcast  length  but  actual  pro- 
duction time  is  close  to  three  and 
one-half  hours.  The  stories  por- 
tray typical  work  and  duties  of  a 
game  warden,  a  lumberjack,  a 
municipal  nurse,  a  mounted  police- 
man, and  a  weather  forecaster. 
They  are  designed  to  complement 
the  course  in  Social  Studies  for 
Grades  IV  to  VI.  Programs  will 
be  heard  every  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 8  to  February  5,  over  six  radio 
stations  which  cover  most  regions 
of  the  province. 

Other  broadcasts  in  the  provin- 
cial series  are  heard  weekly  Mon- 
day through  Thursday  over  the 
same  stations.  They  include  regu- 
lar news  summaries  for  junior  high 
school  students:  "Through  the 
Magic  Door,"  20  assorted  stories 
for  Grades  I  to  IV;  "The  Question 
Mark  Trail,"  five  science  stories  for 
Grades  IV  to  VI;  "Adventures  With 
Books,"  20  stories  highlighting 
motivation  in  language  and  litera- 
ture for  Grades  IX  to  IX. 

In  addition  to  producing  all  of 
the  provincial  broadcasts  series,  the 
School  Broadcasts  Branch  was  this 
year  assigned  four  20-minute  pro- 
ductions for  a  western  Canada  net- 
work series.    Arranged  jointly  by 


the  four  western  provinces,  the  net- 
work programs  are  produced  and 
broadcast  through  facilities  of  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion. Prior  to  1957,  program  pro- 
duction for  the  series  was  confined 


broadcasting  in  Alberta,  with  280 
program  units  varying  in  length 
from  five  to  30  minutes.  Central 
sound  systems  in  many  of  the  3,000 
listening  classi-ooms  will  help  bring 
the  broadcasts  to  an  estimated 
100,000  students. 

Program  production  for  school 
broadcasts  is  supervised  by  the 
School  Broadcasts  Branch  of  the 
Department  of  Education.  Amateur 
and   professional   writers   are  as- 


Balanced  sound  effects  lend  credulity  and  iiiidncss  to  school  broadcast  pro- 
ductions. Crackling  of  tree  branches  and  swish  of  grass,  ismulating  a  game 
warden  walking  into  forest  clearing,  are  attended  to  by  Mr.  Bob  Bell  and 
Mr.  Stu  Carson.  Mr.  Jack  Dixon  handles  the  portable  door  to  simulate  exit 
of  a  trapper  from  his  cabin  to  greet  warden.  Typical  radio  actor  is  Mr.  Carson 
who  can  imitate  many  sounds.  Some  of  the  sound  effects  used  in  such  pro- 
ductions are  introduced  by  means  of  disc  records.  Others  are  actually  staged 
as  above 


almost  entirely  to  the  cities  of  Win- 
nipeg and  Vancouver. 

"The  Conservation  Story"  as 
locally  produced  will  be  broadcast 
simultaneously  on  the  CBC  western 
network  on  successive  Tuesdays, 
February  4-25.  Three  of  the  four 
stories  will  be  based  on  Alberta 
locales. 


During  the  1957-58  season  there 
will  be  a  total  of  85  hours  of  school 


signed  by  the  branch  to  prepare 
scripts  on  specific  topics.  Approved 
scripts  are  turned  over  to  one  of 
several  free-lance  producers  in  the 
city.  Producers  chose  their  own 
casts,  according  to  talents  required 
for  narration,  drama  and  sound 
effects.  Production  emphasis  is  on 
the  teaching  aspects  of  the  script 
rather  than  mere  showmanship.  Re- 
hearsal and  recording  are  usually 
completed  in  one  evening.  • 
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Professional    Hunters    Pursue  Cougars 


Six  professional  hunters  are  cur- 
rently under  contract  with  the  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests  to 
help  control  the  depredations  of 
cougars  in  their  slaughter  of  wild 
game  and  the  occasional  domestic 
animal.  Alberta  game  officials 
estimate  that  one  cougar  will  slay 
52  head  of  deer,  moose,  elk  or 
other  large  animals  in  a  year. 

Working  on  a  part-time  basis 
during  the  winter,  each  hunter  is 
responsible  for  guarding  against 
excessive  cougar  iorays  in  a  desig- 
nated area.  He  may  be  called  in 
by  a  forest  ranger  on  evidence  of 
heavy  game  kills,  or  he  may  chose 
his  own  time  to  swing  onto  the 
trait.  For  his  services  he  is  paid 
$25  per  cougar  taken,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  $15  bounty  offered 
to  all  hunters. 

Ed  Burton  of  Claresholm  is  one 
of  tire  successful  cougar  hunters 
engaged  by  the  Department.  Mr. 
Burton  estimates  that  he  has  killed 
43  cougars  in  his  hunting  career, 
in  addition  to  12  young  cats  he  has 
captured  alive  and  tui-ned  over  to 
zoos.  The  largest  of  his  trophies 
measures  a  shade  over  nine  feet 
from  tip  of  tail  to  nose,  and 
weighed  more  than  200  pounds 
when  taken. 

At  the  end  of  the  big  game  hunt- 
ing season,  and  after  a  fresh  fall 
of  snow,  Ed  leaves  his  cattle  ranch 
in  the  foothills  and  starts  out  to 
check  his  150  mile  by  60  mile 
territory.  His  area  of  responsibility 
extends  from  the  main  railway  line 
west  of  Calgary  southward  to  the 
International  border.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  British  Colum- 
bia border  and  on  the  east  by  No. 
2  Highway. 

Dogs,  guns,  camping  supplies 
and  other  items  have  to  be  taken 
along.  A  four-wheel  drive  jeep  or 
a  tracked  "Weasel"  are  used  exclu- 
sively for  transportation.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton usually  travels  with  a  helper, 
often  Mrs.  Burton. 

On  the  trail  a  watchful  eye  is 
kept  for  fresh  cougar  spoor.  When 
such  a  track  is  discovered,  the  dogs 
are  turned  loose.  It  is  up  to  the 
hunters  to  follow,  keeping  within 
earshot  of  the  dogs.  Some  of  the 
Burton  dogs,  a  strain  of  the  Blue- 
tick  breed,  are  specially  bred  for 
their  trait  of  continuous  baying 
when  on  a  warm  spoor.  The  pack 
also  includes  Airdale,  Black  Tan 
and  Husky  bloodlines.  All  of  these 
are  more  silent  trailers  than  the 
Bluetick.  As  the  cougar  track  be- 
comes warmer  the  tempo  of  the 
baying  grows  louder,  reaching  a 
veritable  clamor  among  all  the 
dogs  when  the  cat  is  finally 
"treed". 

Hunters  are  able  to  draw  a  close 
range  bead  on  'their  treed  target  to 
effect  a  sure  kill  Occasionally,  the 
hunters  may  lose  contact  with  their 
dog  pack,  in  which  event  the  dogs 
leave  a  treed  cat  when  they  reach 
exhaustion.  Some  dogs  have  been 
known  to  keep  close  vigil  for  sev- 


Ed  Burton,  professional  hunter  and  rancher  of  the  Claresholm  dis- 
trict, reflects  on  some  of  his  trial  exploits  which  netted  such  prize 
trophies  as  shown  in  this  section  of  the  Burton  ranch  house.  Stuffed 
cougar  head  and  pelt  in  his  hands  represents  one  of  the  largest  "cats" 
ever  killed  in  this  province.  It  weighed  over  two  hundred  pounds 
when  taken  and  measured  ^Vz  feet  from  tip  of  tail  to  nose.  Mr. 
Burton  is  one  of  six  hunters  currently  under  contract  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  to  limit  depredations  of  cougars  against 
big  game  animals. 


eral  days  before  arrival  of  their 
masters. 

A  cougar  that  has  been  futiley 
treed  once,  is  difficult  to  panic  into 
similar  position  later,  according  to 
Mr.  Burton.  Once,  he  trailed  a 
"cat"  for  almost  a  thousand  miles 
one  winter  before  bringing  it  to 
bay.  The  wary  veteran  of  the  wilds 
persistently  outmanouevered  its 
pursuers  when  they  got  too  close. 
Every  two  or  three  days  it  would 
kill  a  game  animal  and  move  on 
after  only  one  feed.  Normal  cougar 
habit  is  to  have  at  least  two  or 
three  feeds  from  each  kill.  Mr.  Bur- 
ton eventually  caught  up  to  the 
marauder,  surprising  it  in  a  moun- 
tain gap  where  it  was  feeding  on 
freshly  killed  cow  moose  and  bull 
moose.  Unlike  the  average  cougar 
which  usually  runs  only  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  at  top  speed  before 
taking  to  a  tree,  this  cat  ran  one 
and  a  half  miles  before  resorting  to 
tree  refuge.  Its  mounted  head,  with 
entire  pelt,  now  forms  one  of  the 
hunter's  prize  trophies. 

So  far,  Mr.  Burton  has  managed 
to  steer  clear  of  cats'  deadly  raking 
claws.  Taking  the  big  cats  alive 
for  zoos  is  a  tricky  proposition, 
requiring  services  of  at  least  two 
hunters.  One  of  the  hunters  climbs 
to  a  point  above  a  treed  cat  while 
his  companion  keeps  a  bull's-eye 
bead  on  the  quary.  The  climber 
must  manage  to  fling  a  rope  noose 


over  the  cat's  head  and  jerk  it  from 
its  perch.  The  ground  man  deftly 
ties  its  hind  legs  and  the  trophy 
is  rolled  into  a  collapsible  steel 
cage  placed  directly  below  the  spot 
of  descent.  The  cage  is  secured 
before  the  cougar  fully  revives. 

Since  the  policy  of  special  cou- 
gar bounties  was  initiated  in  1954, 
the  provincial  government  has  paid 
bounty  on  85  of  the  animals.  Thir- 
teen of  the  kills  were  made  by  pro- 
fessional hunters  under  contract  to 
the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests.  • 


Two  Cities, 
Three  Counties 
Are  Formed 

Status  of  local  government  in 
three  municipal  districts  and  a 
northern  town  were  changed 
January  1. 

County  system  of  administration 
has  been  granted  to  the  Municipal 
District  of  Forty  Mile,  Beaver  and 
Wetaskiwin.  Ten  counties  have 
been  established  in  Alberta  since 
the  County  Act  was  passed  by 
Legislature  in  1950.  They  include 
Grande  Prairie,  Vulcan,  Ponoka, 
Newell,  Warner,  Stettler  and  Thor- 
hild.  The  three  additions  are  the 
first  since  1955. 

Grande  Prairie,  largest  centre  in 
the  Peace  River  area,  became  Al- 
berta's ninth  city  on  January  1. 
Population  is  approximately  6,500. 

The  Saskatchewan-Alberta  bor- 
der community  of  Lloydminster  was 
also  elevated  to  city  status.  Special 
orders-in-council  were  passed  by 
The  Government  of  Alberta  and 
Saskatchewan  to  officially  authorize 
the  change.  • 

Legislature 
Will  Open 
February  20 

Filing  deadline  of  petitions  for 
private  bills  to  be  presented  at  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Alberta 
Legislature  has  been  set  for  Feb- 
ruary 10.  Petitions  are  received 
by  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  The  1958  legislature 
session  opens  February  20. 

Private  bills  are  presented  in  the 
legislature  by  private  members  on 
either  side  of  the  assembly.  Usually 
they  deal  with  specific  matters  rela- 
tive to  estabhshment  or  changes  of 
individual  clubs,  benevolent  socie- 
ties, church  groups  or  commercial 
organizations. 

No  predetermined  time  is  set  for 
introduction  of  private  bills  while 
the  legislature  is  in  session.  Gradu- 
ating fines  are  imposed  for  late 
filing.  At  the  1957  session  there 
were  16  private  bills  presented,  15 
of  which  were  passed,  • 


Jan.  16 
Jan  26 
Jan.  27-28 
Jan.  30-31 
Jan.  31- 

Feb.  2 
Jan.  31- 

Feb.  2 

Feb.  3 


Coming  Events 


Can.  Society  Exploration  Geopliysicists.. 

Calgary  Ski  Club  Downhill  Meet   

Law  Society  of  Alberta  _   


..Calgary 
.....£anff 


W estern  Farm  Safety  Conference  

Crownest  Pass  Winter  Carnival  _  


 Edmonton 

  Edmonton 


  Blairmore 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


4-  6 
6-  9 
9 


International  Intercollegiate  Ski  Meet.    

Edmonton  Teachers'  Convention    „  

Alberta  Dairymen's  Association    

IF  inter  Carnival  „  „  „  


 Banff 

...Edmonton 
..Fdmonton 
„  Banff 


Feb.  10-11 
Jan.  17-18 
Jan.  31- 
Feb.  1 


Downhill  and  Slalom  Ski  Meet... 

W estern  Stockgrowers  Assoc  

Can.  Rockies  Tourist  Assoc  


.Blairmore 
....Lacombe 
.Edmonton 


Aha.  Association  of  Architects.. 


..Edmonton 
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Additional  Supervision  Provided  For  Juvenile  Offenders 


Four  Probation 
Offices  Added 
To  Establishment 

Four  new  Probation  Offices 
were  opened  in  Alberta  last  year 
by  the  Attorney  General's  Depart- 
ment to  properly  administer  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  offences 
committed  by  juveniles  and  adults. 
In  addition,  twelve  probation  of- 
ficers were  added  to  staff,  bringing 
to  25  the  number  of  officers  em- 
ployed by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

New  offices  were  opened  at 
Grande  Prairie,  Vegreville,  Red 
Deer,  and  Drumheller.  Other  of- 
fices are  located  at  Lethbridge, 
High  Prairie,  Edmonton  and  Cal- 
gary. Nine  of  the  25  officers 
handle  adult  cases  exclusively 
while  eight  look  after  juveniles  ex- 
clusively. The  remaining  eight 
handle  both  adult  and  juvenile 
cases. 

Probation  officers  assist  juv- 
eniles and  adults  in  rehabilitation 
programs  during  their  probationary 
periods.  Offenders  remanded  for 
sentence  by  a  court;  those  who 
have  been  placed  on  probation  by 
a  court;  and  those  who  have  re- 
ceived a  definite  suspended  sen- 
tence term,  fall  under  the  super- 
vision of  probation  officers. 

In  the  case  of  a  juvenile  offender, 
the  officers  will  represent  him  in 
court,  furnishing  as  much  informa- 
tion and  being  as  much  assistance 
to  him  as  possible.  An  attempt  to 
bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  child  and  parents  is 
always  undertaken.  Offenders  also 
are  assisted  in  obtaining  vocational 
training,  or  employment.  Progress 
of  each  individual  is  reported  to 
the  courts,  dependant  upon  the 
conditions  of  probation  as  set 
down  by  a  magistrate  or  judge. 
The  officers  make  every  effort  to 
help  the  probationer  help  himself. 

Probationers  report  regularly  to 
their  officers.  Frequency  of  these 
reports  depend  on  circumstances 
of  the  case,  charge  and  individual. 
Alberta's  probation  officers  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
looking  after  some  50  cases  each. 
In  some  areas  the  number  is  con- 
siderably higher. 

Juveniles  committed  by  courts  to 
the  care  or  custody  of  the  Juvenile 
Offenders  Branch  may  be  placed 
on  probation,  or  placed  in  a  foster 
home  for  an  indefinite  period,  or 
held  in  an  institution.  Offenders 
are  frequently  examined  by  staff 
of  the  Provincial  Guidance  Clinic. 
Authorities  attempt  to  implement 
all  recommendations  made  as  a 
result  of  psychological  analysis. 

Health  of  the  juveniles  is  one  of 
the  major  concerns  of  authorities. 
Boys,  who  are  sent  to  the  Bowden 
Institute,  and  girls,  who  may  be 
committed  to  the  Mount  View 
Social  Service  Home  at  Calgary, 
or  the  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd 
at  Edmonton,  receive  all  medical. 


Three  Provincial  Parks 
To  Serve  New  Areas 


Family  outings  are  enjoyed  in  Provincial  Parks. 


Creation  of  three  provincial 
parks  during  1957,  and  110  acres 
added  to  a  recently  established 
park,  brings  Alberta's  provincial 
park  area  to  96,134  acres,  in  35 
parks.  The  Parks  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Lands  and  Forests  is 
holding  in  reserve  an  additional 
10,000  acres  of  potential  parkland 
to  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
outdoor  recreational  facilities.  Most 
of  this  reserve  acreage  is  contained 
in  sparsely  settled  areas  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  province. 

Latest  addition  to  the  list  of  pro- 
vincial parks  is  Big  Hill  Springs, 
located  nine  miles  northwest  of 
Cochrane.  The  picturesque  area 
embraces  62  acres  of  steep  wooded 
ridges.  The  cold  mountain  stream 
of  Big  Hill  Springs  Creek  tumbles 


dental  and  optical  treatment  that 
may  be  required. 

Juveniles  continue  their  educa- 
tion at  the  institutions  and  partici- 
pate in  all  types  of  sports.  Hobbies 
are  encouraged  and  instruction  is 
provided  in  woodcraft,  leathercraft, 
ceramics  and  other  arts.  Girls  may 
receive  also  some  commercial  in- 
struction. Women's  service  clubs 
have  aided  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram greatly  by  making  available 
etiquette  and  charm  courses  for 
girls. 

Special  privileges  such  as  can- 
teen credits,  leaves  of  absence  at 
Christmas  and  Easter,  and  mem- 
bership to  clubs,  are  granted  those 
whose  conduct  has  earned  them. 
These  privileges  may  be  suspended 
for  misbehavior.  A  summer  camp 
is  operated  for  boys  at  the  Red 
Deer  Lodge  park. 

Upon  release  from  custody,  of- 
fenders will  be  required  to  report 
periodically  to  probation  officers 
for  further  guidance.  • 


through  the  park  in  a  series  of  32 
waterfalls.  The  creek  divides  into 
a  network  of  channels,  creating 
numerous  tiny  islands.  Planned 
development  is  for  picnic  and 
camping  sites. 

Little  Fish  Lake  Provincial  Park 
is  located  about  20  miles  southeast 
of  Drumheller  and  comprises  151 
acres.  A  fresh  water  lake,  Little 
Fish  provides  good  angling  for  pike 
or  jackfish.  The  lake  has  a  good 
beach  and  is  popular  with  boating 
enthusiasts.  Development  of  the 
park  area  has  begun. 

Lac  Cardiiral  Provincial  Park, 
established  in  1956,  west  of  Ber- 
wyn,  was  expanded  from  160  acres 
to  270  acres  during  the  past  year. 
The  park  includes  a  well  estab- 
lished summer  resort  operated  by  a 
community  organization  through 
lease  from  the  Provincial  Parks 
Board.  Present  facilities  include  a 
dance  pavilion  and  extensive  sports 
grounds,  complete  with  horse  race 
track.  The  Parks  board  is  improv- 
ing the  beach,  and  adding  facil- 
ities for  camping  and  picnicking. 

Willow  Creek  Provincial  Park, 
an  area  of  76  acres  located  nine 
miles  southwest  of  Stavely  in 
southern  Alberta,  is  being  devel- 
oped to  provide  picnic  and  camp 
facilities  for  residents  of  the  area.  • 


CORRECTION 

An  item  in  the  September  15 
issue  of  "Within  Our  Borders" 
incorrectly  inferred  credit  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of 
the  Government  of  Alberta  for 
construction  of  the  Senator 
Patrick  Burns  Memorial  Garden. 
The  garden  was  designed  and 
constructed  bv  the  City  of  Cal- 
gary Parks  Department  under 
tne  direction  of  Superintendent 
Munro.  • 


New  Facilities 
Help  Retrain 
Young  Offenders 

New  one-half  million  dollar 
AllitrUi  Inslitution  for  Delinquent 
Girls  c  iiiK  under  construction 
on  the  north-eastern  outskirts  of 
Edmonton  is  expected  to  be  ready 
for  occupancy  in  the  fall  of  1958. 
Girls  now  being  held  in  custody 
at  the  Mount  View  Social  Service 
Home  at  Calgary,  and  at  the  Home 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  Edmon- 
ton will  be  transferred  to  the  new 
quarters  on  completion  of  the  pro- 
ject. 

The  structure  is  designed  to 
accommodate  110  girls  in  maxi- 
mum security.  It  will  be  built  of 
pre-cast  concrete  in  a  hollow 
rectangular  shape  with  two  wings, 
one  housing  an  infirmary  and  staff 
quarters;  the  other  a  gymnasium. 
Feature  of  the  new  institution  is 
an  open  courtyard  100  feet  long 
and  90  feet  wide  in  the  centre  of 
the  rectangular  structure. 

Classes  up  to  grade  eleven  and 
household  economics  will  be 
taught  in  six  classrooms  on  the 
main  floor.  Dormitories  housing 
four  girls  each  are  located  on  the 
second  floor.  The  corridors  will 
provide  a  view  of  the  courtyard 
from  all  points  in  the  building. 

Interview  rooms,  main  offices 
and  cells  are  located  on  the  main 
floor  near  the  entrance,  or  control 
area.  A  spacious  dining  room  which 
will  feature  modem  equipment  and 
furnishings  is  also  on  the  ground 
floor. 

The  two-storey  medical  wing 
will  house  medical  offices  and  two 
wards,  one  for  two  girls  and  one 
for  four  girls,  along  with  a  nurses 
suite.  Matron's  suite  and  staff 
bedsitting  rooms  will  be  located  on 
the  second  floor. 

A  gymnasium,  96  feet  by  57 
feet,  will  be  modernly  equipped. 
Provision  is  being  made  for  the 
showing  of  motion  pictures.  An  all 
female  staff  wOl  be  employed.  • 

Brucellosis  Districts 
Cover  Vast  Area 

During  1957,  four  more  Muni- 
cipal Districts  became  Brucellosis 
Restricted  Areas.  They  are  Barr- 
head No.  106,  County  of  Thorhild 
No.  7,  Willow  Creek  No.  26  and 
Cardston  No.  6.  Approximately 
190,000  cattle  in  these  four  dis- 
tricts bring  the  total  to  over  1,500,- 
000,  or  about  three-quarters  of  Al- 
berta's total  cattle  population  are 
in  the  35  Bmcellosis  Restricted 
Areas  in  the  province. 

These  areas  form  a  solid  block  of 
districts  vaccinating  all  heifer 
calves  from  Athabasca  100  miles 
north  of  Edmonton,  to  the  Mon- 
tana border.  In  addition  to  vac- 
cinating there  are  regulations  re- 
quiring branding  of  cattle  found  to 
be  infected,  control  of  auction 
sales,  and  entry  of  cattle  into  these 
areas,  all  designed  to  further 
tighten  the  conti-ol  of  this  cattle 
disease.  ® 
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Economies  Are  Effected 
Through  Queen's  Printer 


An  annual  saving  of  approxi- 
mately three-quarter  of  a  million 
dollars  is  provided  the  Alberta  tax- 
payer through  the  operations  of  the 
Queen's  Printer,  a  Treasury  Depart- 
ment branch  responsible  for  the 
supply  of  stationery  and  printed 
matter  to  all  Provincial  Government 
offices. 

A  modern  "offset"  of  photo- 
lithography printing  plant  operated 
by  the  Queen's  Printer  annually 
turns  out  an  estimated  16,000,000 
pieces  of  printed  matter  including 
such  items  as  letterheads,  en- 
velopes, invoices  and  other  forms. 
Cost  of  producing  these  standard 
supplies  is  substantially  lovi^ered  bv 
quantity  buying  of  paper  and  other 
stock.  Paper  purchases  last  vear 
totalled  $262,000.  Operating  on 
a  minimum  profit  basis,  cost  of 
5,000  letterheads  from  the  Queen's 
Printer  office  would  be  $30,  com- 
pared to  the  average  commercial 
rate  of  $50.  Purchase  of  10,000 
envelopes  from  a  commercial 
printer  would  be  $73,  compared 
to  $55.  Savings  to  the  government 
vary  between  35  and  40  percent. 

Numerous  printing  requirements 
which  call  for  letterpress  printing 
or  other  processes,  are  contracted 
to  commercial  printing  enterprises 
in  Alberta.  During  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  expenditure  on  such 
orders  totalled  more  than  $300,000. 

All  staple  stationery  supplies  re- 
quired by  Government  offices  are 
also  handled  at  the  same  modest 
mark-up  above  cost.  Approximately 
$250,000  was  saved  on  purchases 
during  the  last  fiscal  year.  More 
than  700  separate  items  ranging 
from  paper  clips  to  small  filing 
cabinets  are  stocked  in  quantity  to 
assure  speedy  delivery  when  re- 
quired. 


The  Queen's  Printer  is  also 
responsible  for  the  publication  of 
the  Alberta  Gazette,  all  acts  and 
regulations  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature and  Executive  Council,  and 
the  annual  reports  of  departments. 
A  typewriter  repair  section  regu- 
larly services  some  6,000  type- 
writers, adding  machines  and  other 
equipment  located  in  offices 
throughout  the  province. 

The  printing  plant  is  one  of  the 
most  modernly  equipped  in  Canada. 
Equipment  includes  eight  presses 
as  well  as  folding,  binding  and 
other  machines.  There  are  two 
cameras  for  plate-making  photog- 
raphv,  and  complete  darkroom 
facilities. 

The  Acts  division  has  on  hand 
approximately  3,000  separate  acts 
passed  by  Legislature  since  the 
province  was  formed  in  1905.  These 
are  available  to  the  general  public 
at  prices  varying  from  five  cents 
to  $2.00.  Recent  major  project 
was  the  compilation  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  Alberta  which  includes 
four  volumes  and  an  index. 

In  purchasing  requirements,  the 
Queen's  Printer  office  attempts  to 
place  orders  through  any  Alberta 
business  which  can  supply  the 
goods.  Approximately  300  Alberta 
firms  benefitted  as  a  result  of  this 
policy  during  the  past  fiscal  year. 

Growth  of  the  office  has  paral- 
leled that  of  the  province.  Expendi- 
ture has  increased  an  estimated 
fifty  percent  in  ten  years,  reaching 
over  $1,000,000  last  year.  An  ad- 
ditional 20  percent  increase  is  fore- 
cast this  year.  The  branch  is  self- 
sustaining,  operating  on  a  five 
percent  mark-up  on  stationery  and 
printing  matter  to  cover  cost  of 
operation.  • 


I  Know  Your  Albertq 


Buffalo  Readily  Inspected 
In  Alberta's  Park  Areas 


Elk  Island  National  Park,  some 
30  miles  east  of  Edmonton,  boasts 
one  of  North  America's  few  remain- 
ing buffalo  herds.  Less  than  100 
years  ago  millions  of  these  shaggy 
beasts  roamed  the  prairies  at  will. 
During  settlement  of  the  west  the 
animals  were  mercilessly  slaught- 
ered. The  last  wild  survivors,  a 
group  of  eleven,  were  spotted  in 
the  Hand  Hills  area  of  central  Al- 
berta in  1880.  Six  were  hurriedly 
hunted  down,  the  other  five  dis- 
appeared. 

Concerned  with  the  possible  ex- 
tinction of  the  buffalo  the  Can- 
adian Government  took  steps  to 
re-establish  the  animals  in  Western 
Canada.  Early  in  the  century  a 
greater  part  of  the  only  remaining 
herd  on  the  Continent  was  pur- 
chased from  two  Montana  ranchers 
who  liad  rear(>d  the  luMtl  in  cap- 
tivity. A   great  dc^al   ol  difficulty 


L.  S.  Wall,  Queens  Printer,  confers  ivith  slojj  in  the  printing;  shop. 


was  experienced  in  shipping  the 
buffalo  but  by  1914  some  700  ani- 
mals were  located  at  the  newly- 
established  Buffalo  National  Park 
at  Wainwright,  and  also  at  Elk 
Island  Park. 

Reproducing  rapidly  in  the  pro- 
tected areas  the  herd  soon  num- 
bered in  the  thousands.  Between 
1925  and  1928  several  thousand 
selected  members  were  transported 
by  rail  and  river  barges  to  Wood 
Buffalo  Park,  located  in  far  north- 
ern Alberta.  Number  of  buffalo 
now  in  the  park,  accessible  only  by 
air,  is  estimated  at  more  than 
10,000.  Established  primarily  for 
the  protection  of  the  buffalo,  the 
park  now  forms  a  vast  preserve 
for  many  other  species  of  big  game 
and  fur  bearing  animals. 

In  1940  Buffalo  National  Park 
at  Wainwright  was  closed,  the 
land  being  turned  over  to  the  Can- 
adian Army.  Buffalo  located  there 
were  transferred  to  Elk  Island 
Park.  Each  year  thousands  of  visi- 
tors flock  to  the  area  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  large  herd,  reputed 
to  be  finest  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  A  small  exhibition  herd 
may  also  be  seen  at  Banff  National 
Park. 

The  North  American  buffalo  is 
actually  a  wild-ox  or  bison  and  is 
larger  in  size  than  the  true  African 
or  Asian  buffalo.  The  American 
species  is  believed  to  have  mi- 
grated from  Asia  during  the  ice 
age  when  a  land  bridge  connected 
Alaska  and  Siberia.  • 


Within  Our  Borders 

"Within  Out  Borders"  is  a  publica- 
tion designed  to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  Province  with  the  administra- 
tion and  services  of  the  Alberta 
Government. 

There  are  no  restrictions  in  the 
republishing  of  any  material,  but  a 
credit  line  ivould  be  appreciated. 

Notice  of  change  of  address  should 
be  accompanied  by  the  mailing  ad- 
dress label  on  the  front  of  this  issue. 
No  charge  is  mode  for  "Within  Our 
Borders,"  and  new  readers  are  invited 
to  forward  their  names  and  address 
to:  "Within  Our  Borders,"  Legisla- 
tive Buildings,  Edmonton. 


